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Sign vandalism — expensive and dangerous 


I n February 1996 in Tampa, Fla., an eight- 

ton truck loaded with phosphate collided with 
a white Camaro in front of a local cafe. The stop 
sign at this rural intersection lay face down by the 
side of the road. 
The three 18-year- 
old friends inside 
the car died. 
Chances are, police 
said, they never 
knew what hit 
them. Three 
individuals respon- 
sible for removing 
the stop sign now 
face 15 years in 
prison for convic- 
tion on three 
counts of man- 
slaughter. 

This is an 
extreme case. But it 
could happen in 
Oregon. Removing 
or vandalizing 
signs cost taxpayers money and puts lives at risk. 
A missing “Stop” sign makes a controlled intersec- 
tion potentially deadly. Removing a “Do Not 
Enter” sign makes a head-on crash a distinct 
possibility. A defaced “Yield” sign could result in a 
violent collision, and a damaged crosswalk sign 
leaves pedestrians in extreme danger. 

Motorists depend on signs for direction and 
guidance. When signs are removed, accidents 
could occur. 

“Traffic signs are designed to control or direct 
traffic and warn drivers about upcoming changes 
along the highway,” said Troy E. Costales, Trans- 
portation Safety Division manager. “If a ‘Stop’ 
sign is missing at an intersection, drivers may have 
no way of knowing that they need to stop for 
cross traffic.” 

“At best, this could result in substantial damage 
to the motor vehicles involved,’ added Costales. 
“More likely, it could mean serious injuries or the 
deaths of innocent people.” 

In Eastern Oregon over the past several 
months, sign vandalism and removal has taken 
place near Cove and Heppner. At Phys Road, just 
off Oregon 237 near Cove, two stop signs and 
three directional signs were pushed over and 
pulled out of the ground. During the Easter 
weekend, a stop sign on Oregon 207 near 
Heppner was pulled out of the ground and stolen. 
Also near Heppner, almost 30 reflectorized 
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The basic message is if you're thinking 
about it, don’t do it, said Michael 
Buchanan, District 13 manager in 
Region 5. “The consequences are 
serious. The majority of signs are 
warning or regulatory signs so 
removal of those signs has serious 
consequences. It could result in an 
accident or fatalities, and in addition 
it’s a big cost to taxpayers. Those signs 
are expensive and replacing them is 
expensive. And most important of all, 
they are in place for safety purposes 
and the consequences to another 
motorist could be significant. by 9 


guideposts that mark the side of the road were 
run over. Several of the posts ended up leaning 
toward traffic. If hit by a car, the posts could 
damage a grille or windshield. 

Every year ODOT spends 
thousands of dollars to replace 
signs that are damaged or 
removed. In 1997, District 14, 
which extends south to 
McDermitt, Nev., north to 
John Day and west to Burns, 
spent more than $17,000 
replacing stolen or vandalized 
signs. In 1996 the cost was 
more than $35,000. 

In the Portland area alone, 
ODOT estimates the cost to 
taxpayers due to vandalism 
and thefts of state highway 
signs at more than $350,000 a 
year. Even more costly are the 


deadly consequences of removing or defacing 
road signs. 

Signs have a life expectancy of 10 years, which 
is erased very quickly by a can of spray paint or 
one shotgun blast. The cost per square foot for a 
stop sign is $8.44, custom signs are $13.73, and 
freeway signs are $15.46. The average freeway 
sign, 20 feet by 8 feet, costs $2,700. Replacing 
signs because of vandalism or removal just adds 
to the amount sign crews already spend on a 
yearly basis. 

In addition to the cost issue, sign vandalism 
creates safety hazards for the perpetrators, for 
drivers who miss valuable information because of 
a sign’s absence and for transportation workers 
who have to repair or replace the signs. 

ODOT officials and local police agencies 
encourage drivers to call 9-1-1 to report missing 
road signs or if they see someone vandalizing or 
removing a sign. (Written by Dan Knoll, Region 5 
information representative, 541/963-1330.) W 


ODOT’s sign graveyard in Salem has many vandalized signs, such as this “STOP” sign that met a shotgun blast. The 
Region 5 Public Affairs Office recently distributed a video to middle schools and high schools in Eastern Oregon that explains 
the consequences, financial constraints, and safety issues of removing or vandalizing road signs, 

Filmed mostly in rural Virginia, the “Danger Signs” video includes interviews and actual news footage of sign vandalism 
cases from across the nation. The video explains the penalties associated with those actions, what other areas of the country 
are doing about these crimes, and what citizens can do to help prevent sign vandalism. 

For a copy of the video call the American Traffic Safety Services Association at 877/642-4637 ext 119. The video costs 


$4.95 each, plus shipping. 
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DMV committee to make older 
driver recommendations. 


Construction projects lag behind needs" 


Be though travelers throughout Oregon 
this summer will encounter all types of 
highway construction projects, the state’s roads 
aren't keeping pace with a growing population, 
more miles traveled and an aging transporta- 
tion system. 

“We are constantly discussing ways to get the 
greatest benefit from the funds available,” said 
Tom Lulay, executive deputy director of Transpor- 
tation Operations. For example, the department 
will no longer use preservation funds for side- 
walks, bicycle facilities and other amenities on 
urban preservation jobs. These features can add 
more than $35,000 per lane mile to a project. 

“To meet our targets for pavement preserva- 
tion, we can’t pay for these extra features using 
pavement dollars,” Lulay said. “In addition, we are 
concentrating on maintaining existing roads and 
bridges to keep repair and replacement costs low 
rather than building new facilities.” 

“But we are bypassing attention to looming 
issues such as congestion and are delaying major 
investments that will have to be made sooner or 


later,” he added. 
ODOT faces aging bridges 


“J am particularly concerned about the 
condition of the bridges on the state highway 
system,” said Lulay, who served as State Bridge 
engineer from 1988 to 1992. “They are both the 
most costly and most critical part of the highway 
system. You can drive around a pothole, but it’s 
hard to cross the river without a bridge.” 

“A deteriorating bridge poses a safety threat — 
they are big, heavy and high,” he noted. “Failing 
bridges also limit commerce when we have to 
restrict weight and width,” he said, noting load 
limits for two U.S. 101 bridges. 

The department last summer had to limit 
truck traffic while responding to rapid deteriora- 
tion of the Spencer Creek Bridge north of New- 
port. The Cook’s Chasm Bridge north of Florence 
now limits loads to 80 percent of former capacity, 
sending trucks weighing more than 64,000 
pounds on an inland, 120-mile detour. Currently, 
14 bridges are posted with weight restrictions. 

The state owns about 2,600 bridges with an 
average age of almost 40 years. The average life 
expectancy for the structures is 50-80 years, 
depending on the location and materials used to 
build the bridge. Nearly a quarter of the state- 
owned bridges are more than 50 years old, and they 
require extensive maintenance or replacement. 

“As a large number of bridges reach their life 
expectancy at the same time, we will be faced with 
enormous costs,” Lulay said. 

Currently, the department spends $43 million 
annually to repair or replace bridges. This funding 


now covers about 35 of the 75 bridges that need 
attention each year. During the wait for repair, 
conditions can become critical. Recently, about 
18 bridges have required emergency repair. 

Just to maintain all state highway bridges at 
the 1997 condition would take another $34 
million annually, Lulay said. 


Stretching dollars for seismic work 

One aspect of bridge needs is a particular 
concern — preparing them for the inevitable 
earthquakes in Oregon’s future. ODOT spends 
about $4 million annually to strengthen high 
priority bridges for earthquakes. At this rate, it 
will take 130 years to complete this work. 

“We are considering funding strategies to 
reduce the exposure to risk from 130 years to 20 
years,” Lulay said. The 20-year approach would 
require another $26 million annually.” 

To stretch ODOT’s limited bridge funds, the 
department is using cathodic protection to 
extend the life of historic coastal bridges. The 
process applies very small amounts of electrical 
current to coats of zinc on the bridges. This slows 
corrosion from the salt-laden ocean environ- 
ment. Bridge engineers estimate that cathodic 
protection on four coastal bridges alone has 
saved $60 million in bridge replacement costs. 

Engineers also are using new materials, such as 
stainless steel rebar and special concrete to extend 
the life expectancy of new bridges, such as the 
Brush Creek Bridge south of Port Orford com- 
pleted last year. The bridge was designed to last 
more than 100 years. (Written by Monte Turner, 
communications coordinator, 503/986-4180.) W 


Examples of bridge projects under 
way this summer include: 


> 


Curry County: Haynes Inlet 
Slough Bridge — work has just 
begun on the $17 million, four- 
year project to build a new 
concrete bridge on U.S. 101 
north of Coos Bay. Completion 
date is November 2003. 
Douglas County: Smith River 
Bridge north of Reedsport — 
$14.6 million project to replace a 
1936 wooden structure by fall. 
Jefferson County: Crooked River 
Gorge Bridge north of Redmond 
— replaces the historic 1926 
High Bridge at a cost of $17.6 
million with expected comple- 
tion in September. 

Lane County: Willamette River 
Bridge at Harrisburg — involves 
replacement of the bridge deck. 
$2.5 million project to be com- 
pleted this September. 
Multnomah County: Columbia 
River I-5 Bridge, $18 million 
repainting project on north- 
bound structure, to be com- 
pleted in October. Ross Island 
Bridge — various improvements 
and paving at .a cost of $8.6 
million, completion expected 
next summer. 


Road work provides Oregon contractor jobs 


Res construction projects provide jobs to 
thousands of workers each year, but the 
purchasing power of construction dollars is 
slipping gradually due to minor inflation. 

A study of direct and indirect spending associ- 
ated with highway construction indicated that $1 
million in construction generates 21 year-round, 
full-time jobs. Last year, ODOT spent $305 million 
on construction projects that supported 6,400 jobs. 

Inflation, figured at an average of 2.7 percent, is 
taking a $16 million bite out of the purchasing 
power of the State Highway Fund. The loss is 
equivalent to the amount raised by one penny of 
the gas tax. 

“Inflation chips away at our spending, which 
means that each year we can do less than the year 


before,” said Patrick Cooney, deputy director 
for Communications. 

Contracts awarded during 1999 went 
primarily to Oregon-based contractors. Of the 
top 10 contractors by dollar volume, only two 
were from other states. Following are the 10 
companies with total dollar volume of con- 
tracts, in descending order: 

> J.C. Compton Contractor, Inc., 

McMinnville, 14 contracts worth $47 
million. 
> Kiewit Construction Co., Vancouver, 
Wash., one contract (Oregon 217/Kruse 
Way in the Portland area), $40 million. 

> Hamilton Construction Co., Spring- 
field, two contracts, $23 million. 


> 


> 


Vv 


Wildish Construction Co., Eugene, five 
contracts, $22 million. 

Ross Bros. & Co., Inc., Salem, seven 
contracts, $22 million. 

Certified Coatings of California, Con- 
cord, Calif., one contract (repainting 
Columbia River Bridge, I-5, Portland), 
$18 million. 

LTM, Incorporated, Medford, two 
contracts, $14 million. 

Copeland Sand & Gravel, Inc., Grants 
Pass, two contracts, $12 million. 
Tidewater Contractors, Inc., Brookings, 
five contracts, $11 million. 

James W. Fowler Co., Dallas, two 
contracts, $11 million. V 


Emergency repair costs 
exceed 97 million 


mergency repairs totaling more than $7 

million from fall and winter storms have 
already wiped out the department’s “rainy day” 
fund, forcing the department to potentially delay 
work on maintenance and construction projects. 

The department had set aside $1.5 million to 
cover emergency repairs during the two-year 
budget. Managers also had identified $2 million 
in improvements to low traffic volume roads 
that could be postponed if needed. The bulk of 
the delayed low volume road projects are located 
in Region 4 ($620,000) and Region 5 ($860,000). 
The decision delays needed work on more than 
4,000 lane miles of pavement. 

Oregon hopes to receive federal funds to 
reimburse some emergency repair costs. How- 
ever, Oregon has not yet been reimbursed for 
about $7.4 million in emergency expenses from 


1996/97 storm damage. The U.S. Congress 
currently is discussing allocation of $600 
million in emergency relief funds to all states. 

“We handle emergency repairs in a manner 
to be sure they are eligible for federal funds,” 
said Tom Lulay, executive deputy director of 
Transportation Operations. “Federal payment, 
of course, is our first choice. But if that money 
isn't available soon enough, we have to cover 
the costs somehow.” 

Lulay hopes that savings from projects 
delayed for reasons beyond the department’s 
control and lower than expected construction 
project bids will help fill the gap. 

“Recognizing that we have another winter to 
go in this budget, though, we may need to go to 
the commission at some point and formally 
delay some projects,” he added. W 


It's a sure sign of spring... 


he chirping of birds and 

the rumble of heavy con- 
struction equipment as summer 
highway projects begin 
throughout the state. 


Several projects begin this spring 
in Pendleton 
The wheels of construction will be turning 
fast and furious this spring in Eastern Umatilla 
County. Several projects in Pendleton and Pilot 
Rock will begin as the weather warms up. 
> The 10% Street — Eastgate Section, at a 
cost of about $10 million, is the largest of 
three projects in the Round Up city and 
surrounding area. The work will consist 
of constructing a new viaduct on South- 
east Court Avenue and making improve- 
ments and changes to the intersections at 
the west end of the bridge. The original 
bridge, built in 1936, has almost reached 
the end of its useful life. The viaduct is 
only 26 feet wide and barely accommo- 
dates today’s traffic and vehicles. The new 
structure will be wider and include a 
center median and pedestrian sidewalks. 
Plans also call for realignment of the 
Oregon-Washington Highway to a new 
intersection on the west end of the 
bridge, installation of a traffic signal at 
this new intersection, closure of several 
city streets beneath the bridge, and an 
extension of SE Frazer Avenue to SE 
Court Place. 
> The Southgate — U.S. 395 Perkins 
Avenue traffic signal project is the latest 
step toward increasing safety on 
Southgate, which has an average of 
12,500 vehicles pass by each day. Remov- 
ing the school crossing signal and 
installing a traffic signal at the U.S. 395/ 
Perkins Avenue intersection will relieve 
local traffic congestion and remove the 
safety hazard for pedestrians. The traffic 
signal will have a pedestrian push button 
to make it easy for school children to 
cross the busy highway safely. 
P The Pilot Rock project involves work on 
U.S. 395. Beginning near the Kinzua Mill, 
an overlay of new blacktop will be placed 


along with a new sidewalk and curb‘on 
the east side of the roadway. An area 
called the “triangle” at the intersection-of 
Cedar and 2nd Street will be | 
reconfigured to provide better sight lines. 
Three lanes will be created and the 
intersection will be squared off to form 
90-degree angles to the highway. 
Sidewalk extensions, or bulb outs, will be 
placed at the Main Street and U.S. 395 intersec- 
tion. These extensions will decrease the distance 
for pedestrians crossing the street and will help 
slow traffic. Another intersection, Birch Street 
and U.S. 395 will be reconfigured to a 90-degree 
angle to the highway. This work will improve 
sight distances. A section of the highway from 
4 Street to SW Cedar will be lowered four to 
five feet to further improve sight distance. 


Southern Oregon projects focus on 
bridges and Medford 
ODOT begins its largest project in Jackson 
County in more than a decade with the begin- 
ning of Oregon 238 to Jackson Street work. 
Direct routes between north and west Medford 
are non-existent, while Oregon 238 traffic runs 
through Medford’s downtown area. The first 
phase, a $15.2 million project that reroutes a 
section of Oregon 238 began construction last 
month. To reduce congestion, the work will 
include constructing roadways, storm drainage 
systems, traffic signals and permanent signing. 
> Robertson Bridge west of Grants Pass — 
The $3.6 million construction of a new 
Robertson Bridge is underway. The 
bridge is on Lower River Loop Road and 
serves as the only crossing over the Rogue 
River for more than 30 miles in either 
direction. During construction, travelers 
will continue using the original bridge, 
which was constructed in 1909 and 
relocated to its current location in 1929. 
P Haynes Inlet Slough Bridge north of 
Coos Bay — Travelers will see an increase 
in construction activity alongside Haynes 
Inlet Slough Bridge on U.S. 101. This 
four-year, $16.5 million project replaces 
the structure with a new concrete bridge. 
The new bridge not only improves safety, 
but also features aesthetic deck arches, 
complementing the distinctive 
McCullough Bridge. Traffic will continue 
using the old bridge during the first stage 


Estimates of major emergency 
costs since July 1, 1999, include: 


REGION 1 
> U.S. 26 — Mt. Hood Highway: 
$710,000 


REGION 2 
U.S. 101 — Oregon Coast High- 
way: $5.5 million 
» Cape Foulweather-Otter 
Crest Slide, five miles south 
of Depoe Bay: $2.8 million 
» Cape Cove Slide, 11 miles 
north of Florence: $2.4 million 
» Various locations, $283,000 
Oregon 18 — Salmon River 
Highway: $682,000 
Oregon 229 — Siletz Highway: 
$347,500 
Oregon 6 — Wilson River High- 
way: $296,000 


of construction. Stage two, which moves 
traffic over to the new bridge, is expected 
to begin in 2002. 


Two freeway projects highlight 
Willamette Valley work 
Eight major projects will either continue or get 
underway in Yamhill, Polk and Marion counties. 
One, the $25 million widening of I-5 between 
State and Mission Streets should be completed by 
the end of summer. 
Other projects include: 
> A $23 million reconstruction of the 
northbound lanes of I-5 between the 
north and south Jefferson interchanges. 
> A $2.7 million seismic protection project 
on the Willamette River Bridge in 
Newberg. 
> Two repaving projects on Oregon 22 
between Lyons and Marion Falls costing 
$3.5 million. 


Ross Island Bridge gets makeover 

A $9.6 million contract will rehabilitate the 75- 
year-old Ross Island Bridge that crosses the 
Willamette River in Portland. The historic 
concrete railing is not up to current standards for 
crash resistance, portions of the railing and 
sidewalk are crumbling away and the drainage 
system is permanently clogged, causing storm 
water to pool on the bridge. Failure of the deck 
joint seals is allowing moisture to seep through, 
causing rust and ongoing deterioration to the 
bridge structure. The bridge deck hasn’t been 
paved since 1985 and the surface is showing the 
wear. In addition to those repairs, the bridge 
lighting is being updated. 


I-5/217 Interchange project underway 

A long-awaited $34.3 million project to rebuild 
the clogged Interstate 5/Oregon 217/Kruse Way 
interchange is underway south of Portland. One of 
the busiest interchanges in the state, more than 
150,000 vehicles on average crawl through the 
outdated interchange each day. The first phase 
work includes a “fly-over” ramp from northbound 
I-5 to northbound Oregon 217, eliminating the 
need to creep through two sets of traffic signals. 
The new overpass will cross over I-5 just south of 
the existing Kruse Way structure. Local west- 
bound traffic from Lake Oswego to Tigard will be 
separated from freeway traffic. Additional work 
to Oregon 217 and I-5 also is planned. W 
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Wet weather and aging infi 


Geo/Hydro — ODOT’s wet weather response team 


regonians have discovered a better way to 

measure the severity of a winter storm, 
casting aside their almanacs, their rain gauges, 
and their satellite imagery in favor of their 
newest yardstick — counting geotechs. 

As orange barrels and cones are harbingers of 
construction work, ODOT’s Geo/Hydro team 
arriving on scene in the middle of the night is a sure 
bet the state is again at the mercy of winter’s trio of 
calamities — landslides, rockfalls and floods. 

“Overall, it was a light year for Oregon but very 
heavy for the Central Coast,” said Mike Long, Geo/ 
Hydro manager, referring to the Cape Cove and 
Cape Foulweather slides. “Our aging infrastructure 
combined with the wet weather is what is really 
challenging us now.” 

ODOT?’s Geo/Hydro Section includes 70 
employees in five business lines with a team based 
in each region in addition to two headquarter units 
in Salem. 

P Geotechnical engineering — provides civil 
engineering with a specialty in soil mechan- 
ics. 

> Engineering geology — supports the efforts 
of the engineers’ design work. 

> Exploration drilling — obtains subsurface 
samples. 

> Hydraulics engineering — performs design 
services for pipes greater than 48 inches 
diameter, as well as stream bank stabiliza- 
tion, erosion control and fish passage. 

> Hazardous materials — responds to emer- 
gencies and provides cleanup, as well as 
evaluates properties for right-of-way and 
construction. 

Since the start of Oregon’s 20-year wet weather 
cycle and the infamous 1996 floods, Geo/Hydro 
has seen its workload shift drastically. During the 
wettest five-month period (December—April), 


Sireamside team resolves waterway issues 


he work of a group of ODOT and partner 

agency staff members to improve both the 
permit process and methods used to stabilize 
stream banks is paying off. 

“Despite some intense weather and two major 
slides, the department has not received a single 
citation this winter from any regulatory agency 
for adverse impacts to waterways or streamside 
areas, said Mike Long, manager of the Geo/ 
Hydro Section, who has lead the effort. 

The Streamside Stabilization Team was 
formed in early 1999 to overcome barriers that 
were affecting project completion schedules and 
delaying emergency repairs. Sometimes it took as 
long as six months to obtain permits from 
various agencies to do the work. 

“Due to environmental regulations and stream 
flow patterns, we often have only a very narrow 
window to work in or near a waterway,” Long 
said. “If you miss that window, the project can be 
delayed an entire year.” 

“Our staff needed to understand the regula- 
tions better and needed more design options for 
dealing with complex projects,” Long said. 

A leadership team of managers guides the 
work. Technical experts in the fields of engineer- 


Oregon 18 took the brunt of heavy rains in November 1999. 


30-40 percent of the section’s workload was focused 
on responding to and repairing storm-damaged 
highways. 

More often than not, the damage occurs at night in 
cold, wet and stressful conditions. 

“When people need us, they need us immediately,” 
Sue D’Agnese, Region 3 Geo/Hydro manager, said. 
“The road is closed, traffic is disrupted, and we are 
addressing safety concerns with clearing material off 
the roadway. Often, we work 18-hour days when these 
things occur.” 


ing, maintenance and environmental sciences serve 
on a technical advisory group. They concentrate on 
solving technical issues using innovative materials 
and approaches in stabilizing stream banks and 
protecting bridge approach fills. 

The team has produced documents on topics 
such as emergency and non-emergency projects, 
riprap design and bridge deck drains. 

“These documents provide guidelines on how 
best to approach a project — what permits are 
needed, what are requirements and what are some 
possible solutions,” Long said. 

The guidelines have been presented to project 
leaders and project teams and will be incorporated 
into the Highway Design Manual, Hydraulics 
Manual and specific training guidebooks. Informa- 
tion and training will be provided to many other 
staff members dealing with project development. 
Some elements are in use on an interim basis, 
others are under review through June. 

The guidelines were prepared in coordination 
with regulatory agencies such as the Division of 
State Lands, Corps of Engineers, Federal Highway 
Administration and National Marine Fisheries 
Service. 


D’Agnese, on assignment in Region 2 through 
May, added that her staff shifts into winter mode by 
keeping tabs on each other during weekends as well 
as outfitting additional vehicles for emergency 
response. 

“There’s no doubt that we’re out there in a 
triage manner,” Long added. “We’re committed to 
staying on the job until safety has been satisfied 
for both the workers and the traveling public.” 
(Written by Jared Castle, Region 3 information 
representative, 541/957-3656.) W 


“Since our guidelines have already been 
blessed, our projects are more likely to be ap- 
proved quickly,” Long explained. 
Recent projects incorporating the guidelines 
include: 
> West Fork of the Illinois River south of 
Grants Pass — Wildly fluctuating river 
flows at the U.S. 199 bridge were scooping 
out a riverbank supporting the bridge. 
ODOT designed rock walls jutting into 
the river to deflect the main current away 
from the bank and bridge to the center of 
the channel. In addition, the walls created 
pools and eddies that are beneficial to fish. 

> Floras Creek stabilization — A combina- 
tion of logs, woody debris and vegetation 
helped stabilize a large stream bank 
adjacent to U.S. 101 south of Bandon. 
Since the project is highly visible from the 
roadway, an information panel was 
constructed at a roadside pullout to 
explain the project. 

For more information, contact Long at 503/ 
986-3374. (Written by Monte Turner, communica- 
tions coordinator, 503/986-4180.) W 


structure brings challenges 


Cape Foulweather slide repair shines a bright light 
on ODOT’s response to emergency road repairs 


he district and area manager 

share their thoughts on how 
ODOT met the challenges pre- 
sented by the slide repair. 


The Emergency Response 
By Bruce Erickson, District 4 Assistant Maintenance 
Manager 

At 2:30 p.m., Dec. 16, the District 4 Maintenance 
Crew radio crackled an emergency message. They had 
discovered a massive landslide that swept away one of 
three lanes of U.S. 101 six miles north of Newport. 
About 135,000 cubic yards of rain-drenched mud, 
rocks and trees had toppled down into the Pacific 
Ocean, taking a highway lane along for the ride. 


Step one: protect public safety and 
reroute travelers 

Police officers on the scene helped set up immediate 
barricades to close the highway. Fog from a severe 
winter storm was so thick that crews working at the 
south end of the slide couldn't see across the chasm to 
the crews at the north end. 

We activated maintenance crews in the area to set 
up permanent barricades farther to the north and 
south, where highway traffic could easily turn around. 

We immediately notified the Region 2 Dispatch 
Center, region managers, and our counterparts in 
districts 1,3 and 5. Variable message signs were set up 
on all main feeder routes to the coast. 


Step two: assess the damage and make 
immediate safety repairs 

Water was coming down a logging road above the 
highway and flowing in a sheet across U.S. 101. We 
entered into a verbal contract for a local contractor to 
put in a temporary dam and to pipe the water across 
the highway that very night. 

Technical Services and District Maintenance staff 
were at the slide as the sun came up on Dec. 17. Also 
there were the police, Rep. Terry Thompson, Sen. Gary 
George and news reporters. 


Step three: emergency response 
divided by thirds 

Maintenance manager — handled logistics for 
additional signing, flagging, barricades, nighttime 
equipment, light plants, and required 24-hour 
maintenance shifts at the slide area. 

District manager — toured the slide with Geology, 
Hydrology and Technical Services engineers to 
determine the direction for possible repairs, tempo- 
rary detours, etc. 

Assistant district manager — coordinated news 
release information with region public affairs staff and 
handled on-site media relations. 


Most important: get the right people 
involved and keep sharing information 

We got back together every two hours to update 
each other on our assigned tasks. We also established 
regular news briefings at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. at outer 
barricades so that work could continue uninterrupted. 

The key here was that all decision-makers were on 
the scene: maintenance manager, district manager, 
assistant district manager, Technical Services and Geo/ 
Hydro. We also notified ODOT survey, construction, 
engineering, geometronics, mapping and aerial 
photography crews. Oregon Department of Fish and 
Wildlife Biologist Randy Reeve also worked at the site. 


We maintained close contact throughout the 
early days with Lincoln County Commissioner 
Don Lindley, Newport Mayor Mark Jones and local 
radio stations. 

By 2 p.m. the day after the slide, plans were in 
place for a temporary detour route. 

Finishing touches were completed on the 
detour and it opened at 6 p.m., Wed., Dec. 22. 


The Repair Project 
By Area 4 Manager Dick Upton 

Once the District 4 Maintenance Crew 
opened the detour, attention turned to stabiliz- 
ing the site and restoring the highway. Because 
District 4 had its hands full with many other 
weather-related events, they requested help from 
the Project Development Office. 

Within days, a Project Delivery Team was 
assembled. It included staff from District 
Maintenance, Construction, Geo/Hydro, Envi- 
ronmental, Roadway, Communications, and the 
Federal Highway Administration. A resource 
team also was included, with broad representa- 
tion from Technical Services and the Region 2 
headquarters. 


After the handoff: PDT set the pace 

The first meeting of the PDT and resource 
team was held Dec. 22. The team broke the work 
sequence into three parts: 

p Making the site safe for work. 

p Stabilizing the landslide. 

p Rebuilding the highway. 


The PDT divided critical tasks among sub- 
teams to focus talents and speed up decision- 
making. The formal decision authority of the 
PDT was strengthened by holding weekly 
meetings. The work was unique and fast-paced. 
On-site work to stabilize the slide also provided 
information for team decisions. 

The meetings helped keep track of the many 
external agencies involved in the project. Rose 
Owens of the Environmental Unit coordinated 


Building the Cape Foulweather detour. 


with regulatory agencies. These included the Oregon 
and U.S. Departments of Fish & Wildlife and the 
National Marine Fisheries Service. Alan Lively, 
Roadway Engineering permits coordinator, worked 
with the Department of State Lands and U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. Steve Jacobson, Region 2 Plan- 
ning, coordinated with Lincoln County planning. 


Milestones passed one-by-one 

p Making the site safe to work on was finished 
Dec. 23. This involved flattening a 50-foot- 
high slope. 

p Stabilizing the landslide took longer. This 
was finished by early February. 

p Rebuilding the highway was next. Planning 
efforts began before the first PDT meeting, 
and engineering work began immediately 
after the first PDT meeting. 


Restoring the original highway 

On Jan. 7, the PDT decided to replace the road in 
its original configuration and alignment. The repair 
job was advertised Feb. 3 and bids opened a week 
later. Construction was finished on time and the 
road re-opened in early April. 


The markers of success 

The distinguishing actions that helped this 
reconstruction effort go smoothly and quickly 
include: 

p The fast and focused response of District 
Maintenance crews in getting a detour 
established. 

p The project team and sub-team structure and 
meeting frequency, continuing in emergency 
status until the site was stabilized. 

p And frankly — a whole lot of hard work and 
long hours by a whole lot of people. V 


Safety grants help small cities slow speeders 


ext time youre driving through one of 
Oregon’s small towns, you might want to 
slow down. 

More than 40 cities with populations under 
10,000 are receiving nearly $100,000 in speed 
monitoring equipment and $17,000 to pay law 
enforcement officers overtime wages to focus on 
speeding drivers. 

“These grants were awarded to help small 
police departments that had little or no equip- 
ment or staff to deal with speed,” said Stan 
Porter of the Transportation Safety Division. 

The Law Enforcement for Traffic Safety 
Committee, composed of safety advocates and 
law enforcement representatives selected the 
cities to receive the federal funds. To choose the 
recipients, the group reviewed speed enforce- 
ment surveys of small city police forces. 

“In Oregon, nearly 57 percent of all fatal 
crashes involved speeding in 1998,” Porter said. 
The chance of dying or being seriously injured in 
a traffic crash doubles for every 10 miles per hour 
over 50 mph, Porter said. “That’s a 400 percent 
greater chance at 70 mph than at 50 mph,” ne 
added. 

Major equipment purchases included four 
radar speed monitoring devices that flash the 
speed traveled by an approaching car to the 
driver. Three of the trailer-mounted units, which 
are solar-powered, cost about $7,000 each and 
were delivered to Sweet Home, Toledo and 
Yamhill police departments. Polk and Yamhill 
county sheriffs and Oregon State Police will use 
the fourth unit on Oregon 18 and 22 leading 
from the Willamette Valley to the coast. 

Similar units that can be attached to the trunk 
of a vehicle rather than mounted on a trailer went 
to 14 cities. Those reader boards cost $2,400 each. 
Several cities also recetved hand-held radar units. 

ODOT purchased all the equipment. 

“We were able to get volume discounts from 


Community Solutions Team as- 

sembled after last fall’s multi-vehicle 
accidents caused by blowing dust on 
Interstate 84 is working on several items to 
lessen the chance that such a destructive 
event will occur again. 

ODOT is looking into the installation, 
spacing, location and pre-warning system 
of interstate gates or barriers. Five or six 
crossovers will be installed in the median 
along a stretch of I-84 to provide easier 
access for emergency vehicles. The con- 
tractor working on the Arlington to 
Boardman paving job will start construct- 
ing the crossovers within the next few 
months. 

To increase public awareness, several 
public service announcements will be 
available to area radio stations during 
high-risk periods where blowing dust is 
likely. A news release will be distributed at 
the same time to provide information on 
driving in areas where visibility is reduced. 

The National Weather Service has 
provided a wallet card with information 
about Dust Storm Driving Safety. These 
cards will be distributed to DMV offices in 
Hermiston, Pendleton and La Grande as 


suppliers,” Porter said. 
“We probably saved 
enough money to supply 
another 10 communi- 
ties,” he added. 

Wally Jacobs, purchas- 
ing agent with the 
Purchasing Unit, said this 
was a unique assignment. 
He had to conduct 
research to write specifi- 
cations for the equip- 
ment and find vendors 
that could submit bids. 

“There were only 
three or four companies 
that manufacture the 
trailers and only two 
produce the trunk- 
mounted reader boards,” 
he said. 

The city of Salem’s 
police department 
donated nine used radar 
units that permanently 
mount to a patrol car. 
The Transportation 
Safety Division had the 
units reconditioned and 
recertified prior to 
presenting them to local 
police departments. 

Ten cities received 
$1,000 to $2,000 each for 
paying overtime to 
officers to enforce 
speeding laws. 

The federal funds were 
provided by the National Highway Traffic 


Safety Administration. For more information, 


contact Porter at 503/986-4198. 


Community Solutions Team develops action items 


well as area truck stops. A table card 
providing low visibility driving advice 
should be ready for distribution to area 
restaurants and truck stops by the fall of 
2000. 

The Oregon State Police have devel- 
oped a standard operating procedure for a 
pace program. The goal of the pace 
program is to get traffic to adhere to the 
basic rule speed with the presence of 
patrol officers. The program is designed to 
slow traffic down and if the need arises 
break down traffic into manageable units. 
State patrol officers then lead the traffic 
through the reduced visibility area. 
Experience, traffic behavior, the visibility 
problem and the intensity of that visibility 
problem determine the methods of pace. 
This program was used regularly at 
Meacham during the winter months when 
patrol cars followed snowplow lines and 
kept traffic from passing or getting in 
between snow removal equipment. The 
program also has been used during 
periods of heavy fog or freezing rain. 
ODOT has provided a $20,000 grant to 
OSP to fund the overtime for the pro- 
gram. 


ODOT Purchasing Agent Wally Jacobs found vendors and researched info 
acquire the speed monitoring devices. 


— cee as 
rmation to 


(Written by Monte Turner, communications 
coordinator, 503/986-4180.) W 


Oregon Emergency Management is 
testing an all call pager system from Nextel. 
The unit can do 2-way, cellular, pager, voice 
mail and e-mail. OEM purchased $6,000 
worth of these units and distributed them 
to emergency responders and some county 
officials for testing purposes. 

Umatilla County Emergency Manage- 
ment is now using a duty officer telephone 
that will be carried by one of three 
individuals at all times. This provides the 
911 center a direct line and assists with the 
goal of having the Emergency Operations 
Center operational within 10 minutes. 
Umatilla County Emergency Management 
now has a functional Emergency Alert 
System and will soon have a remote 
broadcasting station in the building to 
provide live up-to-date emergency 
information. 

The next step for the Community 
Solutions Team is to produce a report that 
summarizes the team’s findings and identi- 
fies issues and obstacles to accomplishing 
specific tasks. This report will be signed by 
all team members and sent to Gov. John 
Kitzhaber. (Written by Dan Knoll, Region 5 
information representative, 541/963-1330.) W 


Alien itions 


As of March. Compiled from Department of Adminis- 
trative Services personnel data by Human Resource 
Program Services. 


Appointments 


Henry Allen, transportation engineer 2, Portland. 

Nicole Blanchard, associate transportation engineer, 
Tigard. 

Patricia Bolden, executive support specialist 1, Salem. 

Angela Busche, office specialist 1, Corvallis. 

Mitchell Butler, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Richland. 

Jess Calvert, transportation maintenance specialist 2, 
Steamboat. 

David Cook, transportation maintenance specialist 2, 
Central Point. 

William Cox, transportation maintenance specialist 2, 
Portland. 

Jack Durflinger, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Baker City. 

William Engblom, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Ukiah. 

Terry Hockett, transportation engineer 3, Roseburg. 


Sonic award 


30 years 


Michael Anderson, transportation engineer 1, Bend. 

Lynn Boge, engineering specialist 3, Salem. 

Robin Brooks, transportation engineer 1, Portland. 

Sandra Coreson, program technician 1, Salem. 

Glen Ferguson, transportation maintenance specialist, 
LaPine. 

Michael Mandich, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 


25 years 


John Bjorkman, associate transportation engineer, 
Beaverton. 

Charles Close, traffic signal technician 3, Salem. 

Michael Donaldson, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Manning. 

Gregory Flynn, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, John Day. 

James Hoffman, construction project manager 1, Salem. 

Samuel Johnston, principal executive/manager E, 
Salem. 

Christopher Myers, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Rodney Radke, information systems specialist 5, Salem. 

Arthur Redman, engineering specialist 3, Troutdale. 


20 years 


Henry Armstrong, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Lakeview. 
Charles Bigelow, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, McKenzie Bridge. 
Michael Bolliger, information systems specialist 6, Salem. 
Thomas Carman, transportation engineer 2, 
La Grande. 
Anthony Coleman, engineering specialist 3, Milwaukie. 
Elizabeth Eastman, office specialist 2, Salem. 
Gary Hartman, transportation maintenance specialist 
2, Lakeview. 
Jerry Higley, principal executive/manager B, Eugene. 
Enoch Holland, motor carrier enforcement officer 2, 
Salem. 


Lynn Boge Robin Brooks 


Diana Huitt, administrative specialist 2, Salem. 

Betty Huskey, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Michael Johnson, administrative specialist 1, Salem. 

Krag Kanoff, engineering specialist 2, Salem. 

Eugene Kelly, transportation operations specialist, 
Portland. 

Mark Knieriem, transportation maintenance coordina- 
tor 1, Milwaukie. 

Kyle Knoll, principal executive/manager C, Salem. 

Barbara Marmon, personnel officer 1, Salem. 

Mary Metz, accounting technician 2, Salem. 

Cynthia Musgrove, purchaser 3, Salem. 

James Parsons, transportation maintenance coordina- 
tor 1, Ontario. 

Paulette Percell, administrative specialist 2, Salem. 

Randy Scott, transportation engineer 1, Coquille. 

Steve Snyder, associate transportation engineer, Tigard. 

Rita Sosa, office specialist 1, Portland. 

Melinda Trask, environmental program 
coordinator 2, Salem. 

Chelsea Treharne, office specialist 1, Portland. 

Thomas Tushner, transportation engineer 3, Portland. 

Anne Wimberly, engineering specialist 2, Salem. 

Arland Wood, engineering specialist 2, Troutdale. 


Thomas Humphrey, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Baldock. 

Bennie Moore, parts supply specialist 3, Salem. 

Vicky Stitzel, transportation services representative 1, 
Lebanon. 

Mary Wilson, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Robert Wilson, transportation maintenance coordi- 
nator 1, The Dalles. 


15 years 


Timothy Bednar, principal executive/manager B, 
Lakeview. 

Connie Brinton, engineering specialist 2, Bend. 

Michael Buchanan, principal executive/manager E, 
La Grande. 

Scott Failmezger, transportation engineer 1, Portland. 

Joel Fry, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Kelly Hanslovan, program representative 2, Bend. 

Constance Hawes, administrative specialist 2, Salem. 

Clifford Mitchell, transportation maintenance 
coordinator 1, Corvallis. 

Dennis Mitchell, transportation engineer 3, Portland. 

Terrie Moxley, electrician, Grants Pass. 

Allen Myers, transportation engineer 1, Klamath Falls 

Christopher Rowland, transportation engineer 1, 
Salem. 

Annie Thompson, transportation engineer 1, 
Portland. 

Raymond Thwaits, transportation engineer 2, Bend. 

Eugene Walton, engineering specialist 3, Corvallis. 


| 0 years 


Michael Bryant, sign technician 3, Salem. 

Kimberly Charshaf, support services supervisor 3, 
Salem 

Gale Chipps, administrative specialist 1, Salem. 

Johnney Dietrich, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Tillamook. 

Jack Edwards, transportation services representative 1, 
Astoria. 

Barbara Gage, office specialist 2, Salem. 


Sandra Coreson 


Promotions 


Michael Bolliger, information systems specialist 5 to 
information systems specialist 6, Salem. 

David Boyd, principal executive/manager D to 
transportation engineer 3, Bend. 

Michael Bowen, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2 to transportation maintenance coordina- 
tor 1, La Grande. 

Nicole Charlson, data entry operator to office 
specialist 1, Salem. 

Jerry Comyford, transportation maintenance specialist 
2 to transportation maintenance coordinator 1, Vale. 

Steve Davis, geologist 3 to transportation engineer 2, 
La Grande. 

Robert Doherty, engineering specialist 1 to engineering 
specialist 2, Astoria. 

Joy Honeywell, office specialist 2 to program 
technician 1, Salem. 

Michael Keyes, associate transportation engineer to 
transportation engineer 1, Troutdale. 

Loretta Kieffer, associate transportation engineer to 
transportation engineer 1, Clackamas. 

Anson Kimsey, engineering specialist 1 to engineering 
specialist 2, Salem. 

Jerry Leavitt, transportation maintenance specialist 2 to 
engineering specialist 2, Astoria. 

Tony Martin, transportation engineer 2 to transporta- 
tion engineer 3, Salem. 

Lyle Misbach, transportation engineer | to transporta- 
tion engineer 2, Salem. 

Ian Mooser, engineering specialist 1 to engineering 
specialist 2, Salem. 

Jerry Stokes, transportation maintenance specialist 2 to 
highway maintenance assistant supervisor, Rose 
Lodge. 

Lenora Torgerson, associate transportation engineer to 
transportation engineer 1, Portland. 

Margaret Weil, program technician 2 to principal 
contributor 2, Salem. 

Karl Wieseke, transportation engineer 1 to transporta- 
tion engineer 2, Eugene. 

James Wittenberg, transportation operations specialist 
to program technician 2, Salem. 


Retirements 


Michael Anderson, transportation engineer | in Region 
4, Bend, retired in April after 30 years of service. 

Rodney Hanley, transportation engineer 2 in Region 2, 
Astoria, retired in April after 27 years of service. 

Marion Rose, data entry operatior with Motor Vehicles, 
Salem, retired in April after four years of service. 

John Sargeant, engineering specialist 3 in Region 1, 
Portland, retired in April after 29 years of service. 

Donald Schneider, transportation engineer 1 in Region 
2, Astoria, retired in April after 14 years of service. 


Clara Gomez, support service supervisor 2, Salem. 

Allan Hansen, Jr., information systems specialist 6, 
Salem. 

Nancy Kelly, transportation services representative 
1, Enterprise. . 

John Linder, engineering specialist 2, La Grande. 

Kimberly McCallister, administrative specialist 1, 
Salem. 

Lance Westland, transportation services office 
leader, Medford. 


Glen Ferguson Michael Mandich 
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Older driver committee to 
decide on recommendations 


fter a dozen public meetings held across the state and after hearing from scores 
of concerned citizens, DMV’s older driver study is moving into the recommendation 
phase. 

“The Older Driver Advisory Committee held meetings in Salem, Eugene, Portland, 
Pendleton, Newport, Bend — all over the state — and got a lot of good input,’ said Melody 
Sheffield of DMV Program Services. “We heard from federal representatives, the Good Sam 
Club, 55 Alive instructors, and a lot of other interested people.” 

The 13-member Advisory Committee is made up of volunteers who are interested in 
senior’s issues and public safety. They are charged with making a recommendation to DMV 
that will outline a comprehensive program for licensing older drivers. 

“One of the biggest questions we face is how to create a program that doesn’t infringe on 
individual rights,” said committee member Andi Miller, who represents the Alzheimer’s 
Association. 

A lot of people expressed the opinion that the program not be based on age, but rather 
on ability. 

“Researchers disagree over what the definition of ‘older driver is,” said Sheffield. “People 
want to make sure that what we come up with is fair.” 

The committee is meeting four times between May and August for recommendation 
sessions. During those meetings, members will bring together the research and information 
they’ve gathered. 

“They have to have a recommendation formed by their last meeting in August,” Sheffield 
said. (Written by Kevin Beckstrom, DMV information representative, 503/945-5270.) W 


The legislation that prompted the training, adaptive equipment, 
study (HB2446) outlined four topics physical therapy 
for the committee to consider: and adjustment of driving practices. 
Prevalence and effect of degenera- 
> Identification of drivers who may tive processes affecting vision, 
beat risk for being involved in a mobility, cognitive functions and 
motor vehicle accident because reaction time, and 
of age. Effectiveness of public education 
Ability and effectiveness of initiatives. 
remedial measures such as skills 
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Driver and Motor Vehicle Services also is working with young 
drivers. This poster is part of an information campaign for drivers 
under 18 years of age. 


